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EDITORIAL 


Vocational Guidance at Primary Level 


Ever since it was learnt that people.work better when: they find 
jobs to their taste, the philosophy of vocational guidance was 
developed into a proper, well-knit movement. It was but natural 
that this movement should have developed and practised in the 
industrialised countries of the world. Industrialisation brought 
about innumerable changes in the life-styles and work habits of 
the people. More and different types of vocations came into 
being with added emphases on skills hither to unknown and this 
created a need for opening a variety of institutions wherein 
specialised training was offered. The fact that all human beings 
are not alike and anyone cannot perform anyone else's job persons 
of similar tastes and liking were put through training programmes 
of a homogeneous nature As psychology developed into a 
science of deciphering human behaviour problems of matching 
skills with competences and capability got gradually resolved, 
several dimensions of job performance remain as yet incompletely 
understood. 

In a country like India where a vast majority of children do 
not go to schools vocational guidance cannot grow into a properly 
developed movement. Further, jobs as such are scarce to find, 
therefore, matching one’s abilities with jobs is not a very easy 
avocation. True, several commissions on education have pleaded 
for organising vocational guidance programmes in the country, 
little ground seems to have been covered as yet 7 

The National Counci! of Educational Research and Training 
has a unit on Vocational Guidance and they have come out with 
small papers on this subject. We are presenting that material for 
the benefit of our primary teachers in the hope that a few could 
take advantage out of it 

We areaware of the weaknesses in presenting such a thematic 
issue but we are also conscious of its advantages. It is for the 
latter reasons we devote this issue of the Primary Teacher to this 
very significant area of educational endeavour. d 


— General Editor 


Guidance in Primary 


School : A Felt Need 


Importance of Guidance in Schools has been 
repeatedly stressed by Education Commi- 
ssions and Committees from time to time. 
But, perhaps owing to limited financial 
resources, only a few secondary schools in 
the country have been able to provide 
guidance services on regular basis. Primary 
Schools have largely remained neglected 
despite many an assertion that guidance 
Should begin from the very beginning of 
formal schooling and that available commu- 
nity resources including parents' partici- 
pation should be optimally utilized for this 
purpose. 

The fast ‘expanding’ communication 
technology, and radio and television in 
particular, could also be profitably tapped 
to serve as a viable alternative to the tradi- 
tional approach for training guidance 
personnel including teachers to organise 
*Guidance Services' in schools. In that, basic 
knowledge about guidance is desirable for 
the primary school teacher as also for other 
adults involved in the education of primary 
school children. 

2. There is an obvious need to promote 
Developmental Guidance at the primary 
school stage and to train effective teachers 
for this task particularly for the 6—11 age- 


group children. Besides training, the 
teachers also need to be constantly oriented 
and updated to make their knowledge of 
guidance meaningful to the development 
needs of their wards. More so, this would 
also entail preparation of the need-based 
guidance material for teachers to help them 
do their job efficiently. 

3. The urgency of providing guidance in 
primary schools is also great in order to 
realize the changing purposes of education 
at this level. Traditionally, the main purpose 
of primary school has been development 
of reading, language and number skills, in 
other words, the proverbial three **r'g'" 
coupled at best with the development of 
manipulative skills to help the child adjust 
to his environment both social as well as 
physical : However, the pace of rapid indust- 
rialisation, urbanisation and technological 
advancement requires the child to develop 
far more skills and understanding than 
hither-to-fore. There is a sudden awareness 
of man's capacity for destroying himself 
with his so called technological inventiveness 
if he is not equally inventive in solving his 
social and political problems. This has given 
a dramatic urgency to the problem of 


' guidance in schools. 


In the changing context, the goals set for 
the primary education need also to include 
“‘self-realization” and “effective human 
relations." These goals are in a way reflect- 
ed through guidance programme at the 
secondary school stage. However, to be 

really effective, ‘guidance programme must 
function as an integral part of the entire 
School programme commencing with the 
primary classes." 

. 4. "The operational objectives of an edu- 
cational programme are described in its 
curriculum — broadly, the snm-total of 
what the child experiences in school, and 
shortly, the selection of tasks to be per- 
formed and organisation of materials and 
-methods for learning. Within any curri- 
culum, the tasks to be mastered have to be 
organized into an arrangement which 
permits a systematic effort. ‘This invariably 
places emphasis on subject matter and skill 
more than on a developmental activity. Tt 
is on the strength of developmental activity 
that guidance comes to form an essential 
aspect of the educational programme. The 
Ways in which the lives of children are 
managed during the process of learning 
affect not only their progress in mastering 
the tasks confronting them but also the self- 
concept that they develop. Also, day-to-day 
experiences affect their feelings of adequacy, 
fears and desires, aspirations and hopes, 
Sense of self-worth and perception in rela- 
tion to other children and adults. Besides 
cognitive development their personal and 
Social development needs have also to be 
taken care of. This forms the major concern 
Of guidance Programme which should seek 
{0 promote optimal allround growth of 
children in an organised way. Tt implies 
realisation of certain Specific objectives .as 


Well in areas like mental health, personal 


adjustment, social relationships, etc. through 
planning experiences in some sequential 
order. 

5. Guidance programmes at primary level 
call for skills suitable for particular develop- 
mental tasks of 6—1] age group children. 
Elements like vocational aptitude testing, 
Occupational information, educational guid- 
ance, etc. considered so important for the 
secondary school may appear unrealistic at 
the primary Jevel. Here emphasis has to be 
given on the child's smooth: transition from 
home to school with its more unpersonal 
and expanding social demands and other 
aspects like encouragement for social. 
participation. and acceptance, success, self- 
esteem and respect for and from peers and 
adults and prevention of emotionally. 
blocking or crippling events. 

6. Starting with the premise that the 
teacher would be a key figure in Organising 
guidance programme at this level, it is 
important as to know : ; 


(a) 
(b) 


How does he view children ? 
What does he understand what he. 
sees? 
What can he do about it ? 
What is he willing to do ? and 
What t«pe of mass material 
guidance is useful ? 
Preparation of mass media, meterials on 
guidance. would aid the teacher to under- 
stand children more accurately and also pro- 
videto children suggestions for managing 
learning environment—physical, social and 
psychological and to realize his motives. 
Knowledge imparted through mass media 
materials will also help the teacher work 
more efficiently and promote personal as 
well as social development of children. 
Success in this task would lead in turn to 
greater understanding of human behaviour 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


on 
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in order to instill and promote desired 

behaviour modification among children. 

7. The success of any guidance programme 

depends upon the philosophy and enthu- 

siasm of the head of the school in general 
and of the teacher in particular. However, 
the key person here is the classroom teacher. 

Because.of his daily contact with children 

he has an excellent opportunity to know 

them; individually and to find ways of 
meeting their individual needs. It is natur- 

ally important for the teachar to create a 

desirable emotional climate in the classroom 

and.to integrate guidance, with instruction. 

By:means of proper guidance lessons, group 

discussions, etc;, he could try to help stu- 

dents | develop: self-understanding and self- 
guidance which is the most vital function of 

a guidance programme. 

8. The teacher has access in part or whole 

to the three major areas of the child's 

activity — family, school and recreational. 

Within each of these settings, he has the 

opportunity to acquaint himself with the 

functioning of the child in several primary 
aspects of his personality : 

Food habits — poor or excess- 

ive appetite, food preferences 

and aversions; toilet habits — 
control, excessive modesty or 
curiosity, ' concerns locomotor 

— physical energy and coordi- 

nation. 

Emotional; Control — inhibition, spon- 
taniety, affectional relation- 
ships; frustration, tolerance and 
contro]. and directing of 
aggression. 

Intellectual : Learning progress, adaptability, 
curiosity. : 

Imaginative: Creativity, resourcefulness, ini- 
tiative. 


Physical + 
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Social : Degree of participation — self- 
esteem Vs. group centered, 
isolation, intimacy, status and 
role, attitudes — suspicious, 
negative, cooperative, etc. 
Degree of autonomy, indepen- 
dence; submissiveness Vs. 
rebelliousness; feelings of guilt 
or shame, etc. 

Essentially, the teacher’s task is not to 
diagnose adjustment problems but to detect 
and refer to them for specialised assistance. 
It is true that in many instances the school 
is the only social force available to the child. 
Nevertheless, the school's effort should not 
be. confused with psychotherapy nor should 
it become a basis for expecting the school 
to function in such a capacity. The teacher's 
educational role whether restricted to scho- 
lastic development, or extended to include 
personal and social deyelopment is neces- 
sarily a managerial and directional function 
which runs counter to the role of the 
therapist. 


Authority : 


9. Some tips for the teacher{who organises 
guidance programme in the Primary School : 
—The teacher should leave a positive im- 
pact on his students through his own 
behaviour as they often try to mirror 
his behaviour in their actions. 
—He should be friendly with his students, 
— He should treat every child as an indi- 
vidual and seek to work for his total 
development. 
—He should develop discipline among 
children through affection, love and 
personal example. 


—He should care enough for his pupils 
to acquaint himself with them as, 
persons to know their individual capa- 
cities and aspirations, 


—He should try to understand the home 
environment of his pupils as to know 
how home life affects the child's person- 
ality and how the school could help the 
child chanelise his development. To 
make this possible it is advisable for the 
teacher to frequently visit homes of 
the pupils and meet their parents. 

— He should also familiarise himself with 
the normal habits of his pupils to en- 
courage them in their proper growth. 

—He should make himself conscious 
about different kinds of disabilities and 
handicaps of his pupils and also their 
distinctive capabilities in certain areas 
to build in them the concept of indi- 
vidual worth. 

—He should tactfully handle children 


when they are in temper tantrums or 
are in an agressive mood such as 
bullying, fighting behaviour etc. 

—He should try to develop an under- 
standing in himself about the 
behaviour of an agressive child. 

—He should also understand the. nature 
of shy and withdrawing children. 

— He should try to develop in the child- 
ren a 'sense of responsibility and 
understanding. 

—He should encourage in his pupils 
effective study habits so as to plan 
their learning i.e., while a child is 
still in elementary school he should be 
encouraged to set goals for himself 
and to start planning ahead. 


10. It is not too soon to introduce pupils to 
a simple study of vocations even while they 
are in the upper grades of elementary 
School. Children of this age are already 
forming attitudes and opinions concerning 
occupations and. are visualizing themselves 
incertain fields of work. This is a good 
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time to start giving them accurate infor- 
mation about the nature of various 
occupations, activities involved in actual 
work of the occupation and importance of 
each type of job in the world of work. 

Young chidren are interested in explor- 

ing the entire range of jobs. While in the 
elementary school, they have open minds 
about all types of work. 

11. A simple vocational guidance prog- 
Tamme at the elementary level should start 
with a brief survey of the important 
occupations in the local community. It 
should include an investigation and dis- 
cussion of the opportunities for employment, 
training necessity, working conditions, satis- 
factions and rewards to be found in different 
occupations. It should also include a study 
of child’s interest, his hobbies, likes and 
dislikes and the strengths and weaknesses 
of his personality, and also the way these 
factors would eventually effect his choice of 
a life work. 

12. The search for the right work may take 
years. It is just beginning for these boys 
and girls and they should think of it only in 
terms of broad, general fields; At least, they 
can begin to explore their abilities and to 
consider ways in which they may be able to 
make use of these abilities. — | 

Following are some suggested activities 

related to the subject which the teacher may 
ask the children to do : 

1. Each child may be asked to give his 
father's job title, to tell some of the 
particular tasks which he performs 
in his type of work and to describe 
the skills necessary for his occu- 
pation. 

2. The children should makea list of 
all the occupations they can think of 
and tell why or why not they might 
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be interested in doing the work 
of each. 


3. Each pupil may make a study of 
one vocation and prepare a booklet 
giving details about the type of 
work that is done, hours of work, 
special requirements for the job, 
amount of education;necessary, any 
disadvantages and - satisfactions 
which the worker finds in his job. 


4. Each child in the upper grades may 
' write a paper entitled “My self”, 
telling his interests, his hobbies, his 
special abilities, his out-of-school 


activities, his feelings about school, 
the subjects he likes most and least, 
the things he values most, his 
parents' ambitions for him and his 
_own ambition. 

Some of the topics mentioned in the 
preceeding pages are discussed at length 
which have either been prepared as part of 
the Departmental project or contributed by 
other writers. The first five papers in the 
following. pages have been contributed by 
Prof. Kuldip Kumar of the Department of 
Educational Psychology, Counselling and 
Guidance as part of the Departmental 
Project. 


Educational Puzzle 


I am the greatest problem ‘ofthe day 
Fémales and males I must be considered by all, 


My increase is to decrease your means 


> Behind . me, 


.are. my tragic _ tales. 


Contributed: by V.N..Sharma, Advocate 


SIRONJ: (Vidisha) M.P. 
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Physical. Needs 
of Children 


KULDIP KUMAR 


The normal educational, social and emo- 
tional development of a child is greatly 
affected by his physical condition. Low 
scholarship, reading disability, nervousness 
or a lackadaisical attitude may be the result 
of defective hearing, poor eyesight, faulty 
eating habits or too little sleep. Many a 
youngster who is casually labelled by his 
teacher as lazy, inattentive. disinterested or 
dull would make a different showing if some 
physical deficiency was recognized and 
corrected. Anything which improves the 
general health of a child is likely to increase 
his energy, his happiness, his interest in 
schoolwork and his learning efficiency. On 
the other hand, anything which disturbs his 
mental health is likely also to affect him 
Physically. Much of the so called ‘illness’ 
Which causes absence from school is due to 
Psychological factors. 

The classroom teacher cannot be ex- 
Pected to play the role of an amateur 
Physician in providing corrective and preven- 
tive health education. Certainly he should 

, Dever presume to diagnose, to prescribe 
remedies or to give medicine of any kind to 


a pupil. But he should know enough about 
the symptoms of ill health torecognize them 
in children whom he sees everyday. It is 
the teacher’s responsibility to report any 
indications of illness, to recommend pupils 
for physical examinations and to -urge 
parents to see that treatment is carried out. 
Because of his strategic position as an ob- 
server, he can furnish valuable information 
to the physician and parents. 

Being familiar with the normal habits of- 
his pupils’ age group, the alert teacher can 
detect any deviations from the behaviour 
that is usually expected. He should watch 
the children as they play and estimate their 
ability to rub, jump, throw and catch. He 
should notice the ones who stand on the 
side lines while the others play. An in- 
terested teacher knows that something is 
wrong with children who fail to join in 
laughter and play and who cannot be in- 
terested in any activity or classroom project. 
Youngsters who are habitually sluggish in 
their work and play may be handicapped by, 
infected tonsils, glandular difficulties or 
impared vision or hearing, If the teacher 


fails to report his observations to the pa- 
rents or the school authorities, some children 
will not receive the help they need. 

Special attention should bé given toa 
usually’ healthy child who shows any sign of 
abnormality. Drowsiness, headache, flushed 
face, ‘paleness, sneezing, coughing, bad 
breadth, discharging ears, rash, watery eyes 
and sore throat should be called to the 
attention of parents. Since any comm- 
unicable disease starts in this way, a child 
who has symptoms Similar to those ofa 
common cold should be sent home or re- 
ferred to the physician. 

It is the responsibility of the teacher to 
learn the signs and symptoms of the common 
childhood diseases and to be prepared to 
instruct pupils and parents regarding comm- 
unicable diseases at the time they are 
prevalent in the community. 

A large majority of school children, 
especially at the primary school stage have 
some physical defect which may not affect 
learning directly but which may be damag- 
ing to personality. A child with a clubfoot, 
congenital lack of fingers, a birthmark on 
the face or some other physical irregularity 
which has nothing to do with his ability to 
learn may become à personality problem. 
]t is easier for children to accept much 
more serious disabilities that are not -so 
obvious. Looking different from others 
is the thing that hurts most. Crooked 
teeth, freckless, excessive height or weight, 
smallness or any other deviation from the 
normal may be the cause of poor mental 
health. Children with physical defects, no 


matter how minor, are usually extremely ' 


Sensitive to the attitudes of others. They 
are victims of many curious stares and whis- 
pered remarks. They have to become accu- 
stomed to the nicknames given to them by 
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unthinking classmates and the tactless, 

inconsiderate remarks which are sometimes 

addressed to them by adults. The effect of 
all this on the child depends upon his con- , 
cept of his own worth, his social and emo- 

tional maturity and his ability to think and 

act independently. 

Children can be taught to realize that 
whether or not it is evident to the casual 
observer, everyone has some incapacity with 
which he must content. Each person has to 
learn how to master his deliciency and live 
with it without allowing it to get the better 
of him. People can be happy and success- 
ful inspite of physical imperfections if they 
learn to emphasize their strong points and 
to minimize their weaknesses. 

Sometimes by working hard at it, a 
person may overcome a disability. For 
example, a pale, sickly boy who could not 
participate in the more strenuous games 
while in primary school decided to concent- 
rate on building a strong body. He read 
books on the subject, ate the proper food, 
got the required amount of sleep, exercised 
systematically and let nothing interfere with 
his goal. Before he passed out of school, 
he became an unusually strong and vigorous 
fellow and had taken part very successfully 
in track meets, boxing matches and other 
athletic contests. 

Handicapped children have the same 
interests and emotions as others and they 
should be made to feel equal as others. He 
should do everything possible to help him 
retain his independence, self-respect and 
self-confidence. Because a handicapped 
child gets an unusual amount of attention 
from his parents and is necessarily cut off ' 
from many social contacts. He naturally 
becomes absorbed in himself. If he learns to 
use his handicap as an excuse for shirking 
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responsibility and as a means of getting 
favours and attention from ‘others, he is 
likely to become selfish, lazy, useless and 
bitter. A person with such an ‘unhealthful 
attitude soon comes to feel ‘inferior, dis- 
couraged and beaten. He may retreat from 
life because he believes that he is too help- 
less to compete with others. 

The happiness of the handicapped child 
depends upon the way he reacts to his dis- 


ability.’ Parents who assume am 'unenio- 
tional attitude towards thé child's-handicap;* 
and teachers who recognize his need for 
satisfying compensation can do a: great» deal 
towards giving him courage. .They.can:see 
to it that he keeps busy and interested in: the 
things that children of his age like to.do and : 
that he learns the joy of contributing to ' the: 
happiness of others. 


Professor, DEPC.& G, NCERT 


Educational -Puzzle 


I have my image in the world 

G I am popular in all Nations 
I have worldwide good conduct 

With all, I maintain good relations. 


Contributed by V.N. Sharma, Advocate 
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Dynamics of Children’s 
Behaviour 


KULDIP KUMAR 


Teachers and patents must understand. the 
behaviour they observe in children in order 
to function more effectively in guiding child- 
ren. to maturity. They see children who 
are timid or aggressive. They encounter 
children with physical and emotional handi- 
caps. They observe emotional out-bursts, 
learning difficulties, social adjustment 
problems, speech defects and other- signs 
of disturbance. They have to decide whether 
or. not to take specific action and, if so, 
what course to follow. Much will depend 
on their understanding of the dynamics of 
human behaviour. i T 

A human being with a given physical 
equipment and basic physiological needs is 
confronted with the need of learning beha- 
vioural procedures which provide him with 
the satisfaction of his drives in a manner 
suitable to the society. He is faced with 
strong conformist pressures exerted imme- 
diately by members of his family but 
fundamentally by the society with its parti- 
cular social, cultural and technological 
synthesis; He is taught to value certain 


goals, he acquires given motives and he 
learns appropriate and approved patterns of 
action for joining the two. He develops 
consistent patterns of thought, feeling and 
action which -constitute a personality, a 
more or less effective product of efforts to 
synthesize the physical, psychological and 
social realms of experience. Inevitably, he 
experiences frustration and conflict because 
of inconsistencies or discrepancies between 
his goals and society, between his talents 
and his goals, between his motives and his 
opportunities; conflicts between what he 
would and should do, his fears and wishes. 
In a society such as ours, with its mixture 
of value systems and complicated by the 
impact and approval of change of social 
structure, the occurrence of conflict is much 
greater than in a stable, homogeneous 
social system. The incongruities in a society 
which equally values "humility and Victory, 
aggression and piety, individuality Reis 
togetherness, acquisitiveness and generosit: 
and as many more dualities, provide a ura 
field for conflict, frustration and anxiety. 


In the face of these experiences, proce- 

dures have to be discovered for providing 
satisfaction of drive and release from tension 
and anxiety. When faced with frustration 
one can release tension and express agg- 
ression by (i) minimizing the value of the 
goal, (ii) attacking the barrier, the person 
or representative who set up the barrier or 
(iii) attacking a substitute for either, for 
example, a smaller, weaker or helpless 
person, object, or group (iv) accepting the 
situation as immutable and submitting to it 
or (v) attempting to escape from the frus- 
tration through withdrawal. Such actions 
may be carried out literally through overt, 
direct actions or they may be executed 
symbolically through various defence 
mechanisms, Just as all individuals have 
innate physiological needs to maintain their 
physical well-being by providing adequate 
satisfactions for hunger, thirst, sex, fatigue, 
so they strive to satisfy their personal and 
social needs ; feeling adequate under all 
situations and conditions and feeling socially 
Secure and approved. 

The physiological needs remain active 
until equilibrium is restored, the psycho- 
logical needs impel us to restore psycho- 
logical balance and equilibrium and to 
protect the integrity of the individual in the 
face of frustration or conflict. When direct 
solution is impossible or seemingly so, 
compromise solutions are adopted in order 
to avoid the catastrophe of permanent 
failure. We make execuses rather than 
acknowledge inadequacy, we blame others 
rather than admit failure; we daydream of 
imagined accompllshments in lieu of defects, 
we lose appetites or have headaches or 
difficulty in sleeping in the face of unresolved 
conflicts. Lacking primary satisfaction, we 
accept the best secondary compromise. 
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A varied series of techniques classified 
as defense mechanisms are used in attaining 
compromise solutions and releasing tension. 
Defense mechanisms are unconscious devices 
used for reducing psychological tensions. 
Like automobiles, they are the servant of 
any master. The same dynamics which 
serve to defend the individual from tension 
and conflict can also serve the attainment of 
individual maturity and integrity. Fantasy 
can be the instrument of creative imagi- 
nation, identification of the instrument of 
worthy aspiration. Each dynamism can be 
and is used to serve many ends. 

The action patterns taken to overcome 
difficulties, relieve frustration and resolve 
Conflicts, can be viewed as ranging from 
constructive to destructive. At the construct- 
ive end are those which reflect and 
contribute to an integrated Personality able 
to strike a satisfactory balance between 
internal and external needs and demands. 
The exact components of the balance are 
not fixed but in the main include two sets of 
relationships : the one with the self and the 
other with the society. The first includes an 
acceptance of self of one's motives, defenses, 
strengths and weaknesses and an evaluation 
of one's self that provides for sufficient Self- 
esteem to avoid being overcome by guilt, 
so that gratification of one's physical and 
emotional needs is possible without infringe- 
ment on the equal rights of others. One not 
only has to accept the reality of one’s self, 
but thereality of the world as such in order 
to withstand hurt and disappointment, to be 
able to learn from experience and develop 
sufficient flexibility to change as needed and 
to be able to maintain a degree of autonomy 
in the face of social and cultural demands. 

On the side of social relationships, one 
should be able to function effectively in 
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group situations — vocational, recreational, 
familial with spontaniety and appropriate 
emotionality. In short, it means harnessing 
one’s talents to appropriate satisfaction of 
personal and social needs: and viewing the 
results with perspective. All individuals 
resort to defense mechanisms from time to 
time to ease tensions, but the more they be- 
come predominant mode of response adop- 
ted. to maintain some degree of need, 
satisfaction and release from frustration, 
the more they represent a compromise solu- 
tion accepted in lieu of complete defeat. 
The inability to establish any kind of 
compromise leads inevitably to destruction 
ofself or society, literally or symbolically. 
Apathy, regression, psychosematic illnesses, 
psychosis and suicides are forms of disinte- 
gration of the self. !Delinquency, assault 
and destruction are forms of attack on the 
society. Either course leads to disaster. 

We are more conscious of problems that 
children present to us or to their classmates 
than to problems which they may bé ex- 
periencing in themselves. The most obvious 
illustration is that of an over aggressive or 
attention-demanding child compared with a 
timid or withdrawn child. We cannot 
escape the one, but we can easily overlook 
the other. This follows from the fact that 
teachers too are goal-centered. They have 
their motives, their purposes to be accom- 
plished and they are conscious of events 
which prevent their progress with individuals 
or classes. In-attentiveness, restlessness, 
talking without permission, wasting time are 
items of children's behaviour which come 
first to our attention because they obstruct 
us. We need a focus which permits us to 
see a child as he sees himself and as he is 
seen by his classmates, to give him and us 


clues to the problems he is experiencing 
within himself, regardless of their ex- 
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pression—aggressive belligerency, timid with- 
drawal, or passive daydreaming. As we try 
to view children from this perspective, we 
have to decide whether it is necessary or 
desirable to step in or to trust to the 
remedies or opportunities available in the 
natural course of events. 

Each handicap, whether physical or 
emotional, carries with it some degree of 
isolation from the environment. With 
physically handicapped children, the physi- 
cal defect makes some aspect of the world 
unavailable. The blind child is cut off from 
visual stimuli, the cardiac from active games. 
In addition, he develops an attitude towards 
the handicap which may amplify the iso- 
lation. Mental defectives experience a degree 
of isolation because of their inability to 
comprehend parts of the environment or to 
experience it in the ways others do. The 
shy child experiences emotional barriers 
which restrict his commerce and communi- 
cation with other children. Even the 
aggressive child experiences his particular 
degree of isolation from the rejection and 
counter-aggression he stimulates in others. 
A crude measure of severity of difficulty can 
be obtained by appraising the degree of 
isolation from the environment and 
duration in time. 

A distinction must be made between the 
social significance of a problem and its 
psychological significance. Truancy, delin- 
quency, injury to others and arson are 
serious when gauged by their social impact. 
Feeding problems, temper tantrums, com- 
panionship problems, bullying, lying, 
fearfulness and suspicion are of limited 
social significance. Yet in psychological 
terms, the latter can be as fully or more 
significant than the former for they can 


signify problem i ; : 
Rd P S 9b major duration or 


its 
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There is no ready yardstick for measu- 
ring severity of any problem. The necessary 
clinical judgment and discrimination 
develop gradually through repeated 
experience and the process is similar to that 
by which any discrimination is learned. 
Large differences are more easily discerned, 
repeated trials and corrections increase the 
capacity for finer discriminations. The 
teacher does not need the refined discrimi- 
nations and analysis which characterize 
clinical diagnosis. He can, however, make 
broad distinctions among those conditions 
which are best ignored, those where specia- 
lized treatment is essential and those in the 
intermediate range which require his best 
efforts. Essentially, the teacher's task is 
not to diagnose adjustment problems but to 
defect them and refer those which obviously 
need specialized assistance. Two rules of 
thumb can be offered as guidance in the 
process of discrimination. In reviewing 


the major areas of a child's life and the 


particular aspects listed earlier, the greater 
the degree of isolation from the environ- 
ment, i.e., the more numerous the areas in 
which he experiences difficulty, the greater 
the severity and the need for specialized 


treatment. Second, the greater the child's 
resistance to  whatever- programme the 
teacher follows, the greater the need for 
special assistance. 

The second rule of thumb suggested 
concerns the child's continued resistance to 


change. In situations where the teacher - 


has planned a programme in the hope that 
it will provide desired opportunities for 
change and where inspite of his best efforts, 
the child's behaviour pattern persists, outside 
assistance is needed. It may still be that the 
problem is situational; that it may exist in 
the relationship between teacher and child 
and be no problem to the child in any 
other area. Many children are well-adjusted 
in their family relationship, in the group 
relationships and in general, in school but 
encounter specific difficulties with particular 
teachers. 


It is true that in many instances the 
school is the only social force in contact 
with or available to the child and that if 
any remedial action is taken it will be taken 
cither by the school staff or not taken 
at all. 
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I am the life of a Nation 
Il am needed in every field, 


Your every step should be governed by me 


For a Nation, I am a strong shield. 
Contributed by V.N. Sharma, Advocate 
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How and Why 
Children Fear 


KULDIP KUMAR 


Almost all children suffer from feelings of 
fear at some time or other. Some are afraid 
of animals, darkness, storms, pains, in- 
oculations, doctors, dentists and policemen. 
Others are haunted by superstitious beliefs 
of all kinds. Many children are afraid to 
recite, to také part in group activities, to 
appear before an audience, to meet new 
situations or to do anything alone. 

It is difficult to teach children who are 
upset by fear, yet some form of fear is at 
the root of many classroom behaviour 
problems. Fidgeting, nail biting, stuttering, 
whining, fretting, cheating and stealing are 
all symptoms of insecurity, anxiety and 
fearfulness. “Children who have irrational 
fears are unstable and often uncooperative 
and they may have an undesirable influence 
on the whole group. 

Youngsters who are extremely shy, who 
appear to be stubborn or unintelligent, who 
blush and are unable to talk when called 
upon, who seldom show independence in 
their work and who hesitate to answer any 
questions unless they are absolutely sure of 


the answers may be victims of fears for 
which they have not been able to work out 
satisfactory solution. Because of underlying 
feelings of inadequacy, they may be nervous, 
excited and frightened at the mention of 
quizzes, tests and oral examinations. 
Although fearfulness is usually associated 
with shy, withdrawing natures, aggressive 
children may also be victims of fears. 
Hostile, defiant, noisy behaviour often 
conceal anxiety and tension. 


Many children enter school with very 
definite fears already established. All the 
worries, pressures and hostilities which have 
been built up in early childhood are 
reflected in their school adjustment. Other 
fears may have their beginnings in the 
classroom and on the play-ground where 
children first experience competition, 
criticism and rejection. At school they learn 
to fear being different from others, being 
laughed at and being considered sissy or 
cowardly. Some of them develop a fear of 
school in general. 


Fear is a very powerful emotion which 
lies at the foundation of much mental illness. 
It is said that a large proportion of the 
phobias, neuroses and depressions of adults 

have their beginnings in the fears of early 
life. .For this reason it is important that 
childhood fears be discovered and dispelled 
whenever possible. 

"The direct cause of fears can sometimes 
be easily detected. A child may be afraid 
of dogs because he has been bitten earlier 
or he may be afraid of crossing the road 
because he has been the victim of a traffic 
accident. If the cause that a child gives 
for his anxiety is the real one, it is a rela- 
tively easy matter to dispel the fear. But 
diagnosis. is not always simple. When a 
child it fearful of a great many things 
without obvious cause, his sense of uneasi- 
ness and his unexplained anxieties may be 
due to poor health, an unsatisfactory home 
life or a lack of friends. His apparent fear 
of animals or storms may actually indicate 
Some inner fear that is much deeper. He 
may be afraid of his Parents who do not 
love. Before anything can be done to change 
his feelings, the real reasons for the fear 
must be learned. 

There is a close correlation between the 
fears of parents and those of children. A 
child is often afraid of insects, germs, dirt, 
injury and disease because of his mother’s 
constant warnings. Fears flourish in an 
environment where adults dwell on catas- 
trophies, magnify pain and suffering and 
threaten the children with policemen and 
ghosts. Both parents and teachers some- 
times create fears by harsh corrective 

methods and severe discipline’ Grown-ups 
transmit fears to children by their undue 


concern over unemployment, high cost of 
living and various other threats to their 
security. 
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When a child frequently panics without 
sufficient cause, it may be that heis suffering 
from guilt feelings, Perhaps he has done 
something which he should not have done 
and in his subconscious mind he is fearing 
the punishment he feels that he deserves. A 
guilty conscience is usually due to the child’s 
inability to live upto adult expectations. 
Parents and teachers should be careful not 
to set standards that are too high for the 
youngsters at his particular age or achieve- 
ment level. 

The classroom show-off is often a fearful 
youngster. This child may have been teased, 
rejected or ignored until he begins to clown 
in self-defense. He prefers to make himself 
ridiculous and have his associates laugh at 
him rather than endure their teasing and 
fighting The understanding teacher regards 
this child's antics as a pitiful plea for mercy 
or for acceptance. 

The daredevil] proclaims his fear by his 
foolhardy actions. He is generally a child 
who has been called “sissy” or “baby” 
because of his looks, his manner or dress, 
his size-or his Personality. Heis so afraid 
of being thought weak or immature that he 
will take any risk rather than be scorned or 
called uncomplimentary names. 

Children should not be taught that it is 
cowardly to be afraid. To take away all 
fear would be to remove one of the child’s 
greatest safeguards, For his own Protection, 
it is better to fear things that are 


actually 
dangerous, 


Boys and girls should havea 
reasonable fear of crossing the street in 
heavy traffic, of swimming in water that 
is unsafe, of being careless with fire and of 
using sharp knives, weapons and fireworks, 
But they need to Tecognize the difference 


between being cautious and being afraid 
of things, that do not actually exist or that 
are not really harmful. 
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The best cure for a fear is to admit it, 
bring it out into the open and talk about it. 
Fear will continue to haunt the person who 
does not face it and come.to grips with it. 
Children are usually eager to overcome 
their fears and, if given an opportunity, will 
talk about them quite readily. It is useless 
to try to discover the source of a fear 
simply by asking, “why are vou afraid”? 
The child probably does not know the 
answer. By casual conversation, however, it 
is possible to get a clue. When a child 
reaches the point where he will talk freely 
about the thing that is troubling him, he 
will usually be able to recognize the cause 
for himself and the fear will be likely to 
disappear. 

A little boy was afraid to enter any bath- 
room and was afraid to be left alone there 
unless the door was wide open. If the door 
happened to close while he was in the 
bathroom, he screamed with genuine fright. 
At a loss to understand this unusual fear, the 
parents encouraged the child to talk about 
bathrooms, particularly about those in vari- 
ous homes where he had visited. When 
the batbroom in his cousin’s home was 
mentioned, the little boy seemed suddenly 
to remember something. With a horrified 
look in his eyes, he told how he had been 
present when his little cousin had acci- 
dentally locked himself in the bathroom and 
had been hysterical until his father had got 
a ladder, climbed in through an upstairs 
window and unbolted the door from 
inside. It was an easy matter for parents 
to explain how this incident was the cause 
of the fear, how the little cousin was 
unnecessarily panicky and how their own 
bathroom door could not be locked in the 
same way. This way, the fear disappeared. 


If the fear persists inspite of all efforts 
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to dispel it, and if the actual object of the 
fear is not in itself a. sufficient cause, it is 
necessary to discover the things which are 
associated in the child’s mind with this 
object. By continuing to talk about every- 
thing related to his fear, the ieal cause 
can eventually be uncovered. 

When a classmate, a teacher or a mem- 
ber of a. child's family is taken by death, 
the child may be unprepared for the shock. 
He needs a teacher who will talk to him 
about the experience rather than try to 
avoid any mention of it. While young 
children should not be troubled with in- 
volved explanations concerning death, they 
need calm reassurance. Failure to answer 
their questions. only makes them more 
anxious and fearful. It is observed that 
children are less afraid of death when they 
realize that death does not come to most 
Persons until they are old when their bodies 
are worn out and incapacitated. There are 
relatively fewer deaths among young persons 
who observe health and safety rules. Most 
boys and girls will accept the fact that all 
nature is in the care and under the laws of 
the God of the universe, that the loved one 
who has died is safe and that the hurt 
which is felt over the parting will grow less 
as time goes on. When there is a tragedy 
in a child’s life, whether it be a major 
disappointment of some kind, the death of 
a pet or the loss of a devoted member of 
the family, it is easier to bear if a sym- 
pathetic teacher shares his sorrows and 
allows him to discuss it. Teacher's and 
and parents own beliefs and attitudes and 
the way in which they answer questions are 
extremely important. 


Some of the most common fears of 
childhood are so general in nature that they 
can be handled through group work. Young 
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children can be gathered around in a close, 
informal circle to talk about some of their 
mutual concerns. They gain assurance 
from the knowledge that other children have 
fear similar to their own. Ifthe fear /con- 
cerns storms, darkness, small spaces, 
policemen, animals or insects, the teacher 
will have an opportunity to explain how 
such fears sometimes originate and how 
unfounded they actually are. Some timely 
Stories of bravery will help a lot. The 
children are especially interested in know- 
ing how the teacher himself managed to 
get rid of some fear. 

Since practically all fears are learned, 
they can be overcome by relearning. 
Children who have developed fears can 
frequently be helped by having pleasant 
experience with the thing or the situation 
which they have come to fear. An objective 
study of storms, thunder, lightening, germs 
and traffic regulations may help to relieve 
Some of the common fears. Superstitious 
beliefs can often be changed by presenting 
scientific facts to disprove them. Many 
childhood fears are aroused or intensified 
by mystery or horror stories on the screen 
‘or in comic books. By explaining how 
motion pictures are made, how illusions are 
created, how sound effects are produced, 
children can be convinced that the things 
which seem so terrifying are purely fictitious. 
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Although some of the fears of school 
children can be handled through group 
methods, many of them are of such a nature 
that they call for individual attention. For 
example, if a child shrinks from reciting 
before his classmates, he should not be 
forced to stand in front of the entire class 
but should be allowed first to find his place 
ina small group. Sometimes itis a good 
plan to have several timid children work 
together. One of the best cures for fear is 
self-assurance and self-esteem. Shy, frigh- 
tened children are able to forget their fears 
and to build up their confidence as they 
become intensely interested in hobbies or 
skills. 


Children cannot do their best work 
when they. are worried and afraid. In so 
far ‘as possible, therefore, the school should 
attempt to alleviate fears which already 
exist in the minds of pupils and should 
make a sincere effort not to create new 
ones. Classroom teachers can do a great 
deal towards freeing children of tensions 
and anxieties. When, however, a fear 
becomes so intense that it interferes with 
sleep, play and happiness, it is advisable 
to seek professional help from a trained 
counsellor or psychologist or a psychiatrist. 
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Teachers Behaviour and 


its Effect on Pupils 


KULDIP KUMAR 


The teacher’s behaviour affects the student’s 
behaviour, their relations with each other 
and’ their attitudes towards learning. This 
is often demonstrated as members of the 
same group may be cooperative and 
enthusiastic with one ‘teacher, listless and 
indifferent with another and may be rude 
and noisy with still another. 

Children gradually adopt their teacher’s 
attitudes and ideas whether they are desi- 
rable or not. They reflect his moods and 
his dispositions. They mirror his behaviour 
in their own actions. If the teacher displays 
a sense of humour and is joy and vivacious, 
the pupils are likely to be cheerful and 
responsive. If he is friendly and courteous, 
he stimulates thoughtfulness, helpfulness 
and consideration in the boys and girls. If 
he is cross, tense and irritable, the children 
react in the same manner, Án over-aggress- 
ive, domineering teacher either causes 
children to become fearful, timid and with- 
drawn or antagonizes them to the extent 
that they seek relief by bullying and teasing 
other children, by misbehaving when the 
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teachers back is turned or by feigning 
illness and. staying away from school. One 
who belittles, shames or persistently scolds 
his pupils into conformity with a great many 
petty rules and regulations often drives 
them to lie and cheat in order to meet 
difficult standards. A calm, self-constrolled, 
well-organized teacher always has an entirely 
different class situation than the restless, 
worried, impatient, easily distracted one 
who is a tense bundle of nerves. 

Teaching is no longer a simple matter of 
imparting information. Since a good 
learning situation depends largely upon 
satisfactory ^ interpersonal relationships, 
teacher's behaviour is vital. Although there 
is no definite pattern of behaviours that 
makes the ideal teacher, there are several 
characteristics which good teachers have in 
common. Every teacher should have emo- 
tional stability, broad personal interests, a 
certain amount of intellectual curiosity, a 
desire to be of service and à contagious 
enthusiasm for his job. Above all, in order 
to be an effective teacher, it is necessary to 


be sincerely intersted in all people and: 
to have a genuine love for children in 
particular. 

A teacher, like anyone else, responds 
differently to different persons. It is import- 
ant therefore that his personality should be 
flexible enough to function effectively with 
al children and even though some of them 
are not his favourite types, he accepts and 
respects them as persons. He can communi- 
cate with all children because he appreciates 

their viewpoints, listens to what they say, 
and notices how they feel. He realizes that 
much of the unseemly behaviour and many 
of emotional responses of children have 
their origin in an environment for which they 
are not responsible. He also realizes that- 
no matter how efficient a teacher may be in 
other aspects, he misses the highest aim of 
his profession if he does not contribute to 

- the development of pleasant, well balanced, 
dynamic personalities. 

All children who are getting their first 
concepts of school life deserve to have 
pleasant, friendly teachers who will instill in 
them love for learning. A child’s experiénces 
in the early grades often set the pattern of 
his future adjustment to school. If he does 
not like the teacher, he may Teject him and 
what he teaches. Many young people trans- 
fer their dislike for certain teachers to a 
dislike for education in general and some of 
them drop out of school as soon as possible. 
On the other hand, it is not uncommon for 
older students to choose subjects in higher 
classes in schools and even colleges on the 
basis of attitudes acquired in primary 
school. 

Effective teaching involves thorough plan- 
ning and organization of lesson materials, 
intersting and challenging presentations, 
teaching methods that are suitable for the 
Andividuals in the class and good techniques 
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of classroom management. Most teachers 
are well trained and well prepared for their 
work. They do not usually encounter 
difficulties that are due to a. lack of know- 
ledge of subject matter or to faulty teaching 
techniques. The main problems are in 
motivating pupils, creating interests, securing 
Student participation and providing for 
individual differences, 

Many of these problems never develop 
in classrooms where there are wholesome 
pupil-teacher relationships. Difficulties clear 
up and learnning takes Place in an 
atmosphere of warmth, affection and under- 
standing. Children like teachers who plan 
interesting projects, who vary their methods 
and who allow the pupils ample freedom to 
help initiate and carry out plans. Trips, 
hikes, parties and picnics afford a tre- 
mendous amount of motivation as well as 
materials for discussions, written work, art 
work and spelling. Such special events also 
help to improve morale by giving teachers 
and children an Opportunity to know each 
other better and to experience a feeling of 
comradeship and belonging. When teachers 
and pupils are able to relax, have fun, and 
laugh together, there is little room for 
friction and tension. 

Matters of discipline are the chief con- 
cern of many teachers. These problems often 
arise from the teacher’s failure to understand 
the child and his needs or from the teacher’s 
lack of ability to communicate with him. 
“Be friendly, fair and firm”, is the formula 
used by one successful teacher. Young- 
sters can accept the “firmness”? when. they 
are sure of the “friendliness and fairness”, 


They understand that they are being 


treated fairly when they know that the. 


teacher is not trying to hurt them or 


curtail their Tights but is trying to show 
them to use their own freedom without 
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intervening with the rights of others. 
Children who learn to meet their needs in 
a socially acceptable manner find that 
proper behaviour can be satisfying. 


Educators have found that harsh puni- 
tive measures tend only to aggravate 
discipline problems, many administrators 
have forbidden the use of corporal punish- 
ment. Feeling blocked and frustrated 
because they are not permitted to impose 
their will upon children through force, 
some teachers find release for their feelings 
by stamping their feet, clapping their hands, 
Shouting, scolding, nagging, threatening, 
keeping children before or after school, 
causing them to stand in the hall or assi- 
gning extra homework as punishment. 
These techniques place both teacher and 
children under a terrific strain and at best 
bring only temporary conformity. Disci- 
pline through affection and understanding 
is much more effective and more pleasant. 

One of the most important character- 
istics of a good teacher is the ability to 
identify pupil problems and needs. Those 
who have chronic physical, emotional and 
social problems cannot be expected to 
achieve scholastically. Only when they are 
comfortable and at ease are they able to 
give their full attention to learning. The 
teacher who cares enough for boys and 
girls to become acquainted with them as 
persons and to be concerned about their 
individual needs will do much towards the 
development of the whole child which 


automatically includes teaching subject 
matter and the basic skills. 
The good teacher does not place 


emphasis wholly upon academic achieve- 
ment but he recognizes and appreciates 
many other types of ability and leadership. 
Realizing that each child has some talent 
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or aptitude, he begins to look for that point . 
of departure. He is aware that interests 
change with growth, and he tries to 
capitalize on any current enthusiasm and 
makes the most of every opportunity to 
encourage individual contributions to group 
understandings. 


When teachers are sensitive to the needs 
of children, they are quick to notice the 
ones who seem unable to excel in anything, 
who are afraid to talk before the group, 
who are too easily discouraged or who are 
consistently inattentive in class, They 
realise that something has gone wrong for 
the youngsters. Some members of the class 
are left out of everything and some are 
frequently the victims of vicious teasing. 
All these symptoms represent problems 
that need sympathetic and understanding 
treatment while they are still in the early 
stages. 

All teachers need to know how children 
grow and develop and to be familiar with 
the typical behaviours of each age level. 
In this way they can accept some of the 
childish action of their pupils as normal 
stages of development, not as badness. 

Some teachers find it difficult to take an 
objective view of children’s behaviour, they 
are prone to consider as their greatest 
problems the actions that antagonise and 
frustrate them. Teachers need to remind 
themselves that every undesirable thing that 
is done or said by disturbed children is not 
intended as a personal affront against them 
as teachers. Very often when a‘ child is 
impudent or antagnostic, he is simply 
reaching to life in general. He may be 
rebelling against pressure from his parents 
or against some difficult circumstances 
imposed upon him by his environment. He 
may even be reflecting the instability of 
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NURTURING DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS OF 
GROWING CHILDREN WITH LOVE AND CARE 


(Top) Fig. 1 — To know the surroundings with understanding adults. 
t Fig. 2 — To explore. Fig. 3 — To create. 
(Bottom) Fig. 4 — To show mastery. Fig 5 — To be on top. 

Fig. 6 — To be self-reliant. 


Fig. 7 — To play alongwith others. 

Fig. 8 — To feel secure tn Loving and 
caring hands. 

Fig.9 — To become. 


a teacher or another adult. It is not the 
task of educators to rebuke or intimidate 
youngsters for expressing their thoughts 
but try to discoyer and remedy the cause of 
troubled feelings. 

If the teacher knows that a child’s 
annoying attention springs from his need 
for affection, his tardiness is due to the fact 
that no one was up to prepare his breakfast, 
that his daydreaming is really as escape 
from unpleasant or intolerable situations or 
that his stealing is the result of jealousy, 
the desire for prestige or the fact that he 
has nothing of his own, he may find some 


way of relieving the underlying cause of the 
trouble. 

Cases of maladjustment often respond 
readily toa wholesome, emotional climate, 
good working relations with the group and 
the use of permissive classroom procedures. 
Friendliness, kindness and understanding 
may be enough to meet the needs of many 
pupils. Emotionally upset children who 
are misjudged and unintelligently handled 
at home may never receive any adequate 
help except at school. 
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I have roc 
My 
the gospel of peace an 


Contr 


ked so many faiths 
and cutures in my cradle, 


sons breed contempt with none. 

They have always preached 
d Love 
Of them, Lord Buddha was one. 


jbuted by V.N. Sharma, Advocate, 
SIRONJ (Vidisha) M.P. 
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Inculcating Study Habits 
among Children 


KULDIP 


It is one of the duties of teachers to see that 
all children master some of the skills of effec- 
tive study so that slow learners may achieve 
to capacity and rapid learners may be able 
to accomplish more in less time. Boys and 
girls are frequently told that they must study, 
but they are not often taught the techniques 
of studying. Although specific skills are deve- 
loped in reading, spelling, writing, singing, 
dancing and athletics, the approved methods 
of learning are often neglected. Because 
they do not know how to study, some 
children find school too difficult, they fall 
behind and they drop out in frustration. 
The ability to concentrate is the real 
secret of effective study. In order to make 
the most of their time, children should learn 
to focus their attention on only one thing 
at a time and to shut out all distractions. A 
good start can be made by setting a time 
limit for doing a job and trying to finish 
within the set time helps to form a habit of 
concentration. The study place should be 
quiet and free from things that divert the 
attention. All books and study materials 
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should be within easy reach so that it will 
not be necessary to get up and move 
about. 

Actually doing something active with the 
reading helps to eliminate daydreaming. 
For example, looking for particular facts, 
taking notes, outlining, drawing illustrations 
and using the dictionary help to keep the 
thoughts on the task at hand. If the mind 
wanders while studying, it can be brought 
back by asking oneself questions on tbe 
lesson. Some pupils find it helplful to read 
only one paragraph at a time, then to stop 
and try to recall the main points in the 
paragraph. The same material should be 
read until the student is sure of the contents 
before going to the next section. 

Studying material by reading it aloud is 
sometimes an aid to concentration. It is 
good for students to form the habit of 
recording daily assignments in a notebook 
and making accurate notes about them. It is 
not sufficient to make a mark in a book or 
trust fo memory. Keeping assignment notes 
before one while doing, homework and 
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checking off each lesson as it is completed is 
also a good practice. 

Good reading habits are a necessary 
part of effective study techniques. When a 
child reads slowly or without understanding, 
when he cannot remember what he has read, 
when he reads one word at a time or when 
he moves his lips while reading, he needs 
extra help. Bad habits such as these, slow 
down or stop the development of reading 
ability. When their reading difficulties haye 
been analysed, certain children may need to 
be helped by learning to increase the speed 
of their eye movements across the page until 
they can read words in groups rather than 
singly. Others may need to improve their 


n by becoming conscious of 


comprehensio: 
t for words. 


reading for ideas and not jus 
Still others may need to expand their 
vocabularies or to'learn more about word- 
building. 

A child's reading difficulties may be 
caused by serious emotional disturbances. 
Or his problem may simply be that he 
realizes his shortcomings and inadequacies 
and worries about them to the point that 
he cannot focus attention on reading. He 
may be most in need of some special interest, 
attention and encouragement or the removal 
of undue pressure. His reading disability 
may seem from the fact that he is not ready 
for the level of reading which he is expected 
todo. According to his background and 
ability, he may actually be making progress 
at his own rate of speed and may need only 
time and patience. Sometimes more practice 
is all that is required for improvement in 
reading. 

3 In addition to improving 
it is important that pupils 
skim material for the main points by 
noticing headings, topic sentences and 
summaries. They should also learn“ how 


reading skills, 
learn how to 
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to read carefully for detailed infor- 
mation. N 

In order to improve study techniques, it 
is important to learn to memorize. Re- 
peating facts again and again is a good 
method if it is done with understanding 
and a real effort to remember. Some 
students feel that it helps to read aloud the 
material to be learned and also to write 
it several times. Some like to test them- 
selves by covering the spelling words, dates 
or other facts with a sheet of paper and 
slipping it down the page a line at a time’ 
as they try torepeat each item from memory. 
But there is no particular value in memo- 
rizing a group of facts just for the sake 
of being able to repeat them in class or to 
pass a test. No kind of repeatition alone is 
a guarantee of learning, unless there is a 
thorough understanding of the material 
that is memorized. 

When pupils are required to memorize 
poetry, rules or paragraphs of prose, they 
should first work on the material as a whole, 
going over it rapidly to get the meaning. 
The entire unit or passage should be 
repeated carefully until it is firmly fixed in 
the memory. Then there should be special 
concentration on any difficult parts. If the 
selection is long, it should be broken into 
logical parts and memorized one section at 
atime. It is usually better to spend several 
brief periods on a memory assignment than 
to try to do it all at one sitting. Following 
are some tips which students may like to use 
in forming effective study habits : 


Know the Assignment : Have a notebook 
for making careful notes about daily assign- 
ments. Do not depend on your memory 
alone. Before leaving school each day, be 
sure that you understand the instructions 
and that you have all the books and 
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materials you will need for studying a 
theme. Keep your assignment notes before 
while doing your homework and check off 
each lesson as it is completed. 


Prepare Each Lesson Daily: Keep all note- 
books, work-books and outside reading up 
to date by working on them each day. When 

` a special report is assigned, begin gathering 
your material immediately. If you are 
absent from class, get assignments from 
your teacher or copy them from your class- 
fellows and do the work you have missed. 
Do not allow yourself to get behind. 


Have a Time Schedule: Decide upon a time 
which you can set aside each day for doing 
your home work. It is best to Start as 
early as possible before you are tired and 
sleepy. Scta timelimiton your work and 
try to stick to your schedule, 


Haye a Comfortable. Place to Study : This 
should be a quite place where youcan be 
alone. Have a desk or table, a straight chair, 
agoodlightand enough room. Turn off 
the radio (aud television if you have one) 
and put away all the distractors which may 
distract your attention. 

Start to Study Immediately: Have your 
books, papers, pencils, pen and all other 
materials at hand before you start. Tackle 
the job at once without stalling. 

Stay on the Job: Estimate the time it will 
take to do each lession and push yourself to 
finish on time. Complete each assignment 
even though it takes longer than you had 
expected. When you have finished one job, 
relax for a few minutes before starting on 
the next. It is a bad habit to take frequent 
breaks for rest and eating. Do not get up 
to do something you suddenly think about, 
Instead, make a- note about it and attend to 
it later. 
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Plan the Order of Your Work: Do the 
hardest lessons, the memory work and 
Studying for tests first. Leave the coloring 
of maps, cutting and pasting for scrapbooks 
and other easy job until last. When 
memorizing or working on a very long 
assignment, it is better to do the job in 
several short concentrated Periods and to 
work on something else between times. 
Keep a list of tasks that must be done in 
an evening and check off each 
completed. 


Use a Good Study 
entire assignment, 


one as itis. 
Method: Look óver the 


S getting the general idea 
and noting the main Points. Think of some 


Possible questions that might be asked on 
this lession or read the Questions at the end 
of the chapter. Then read the lesson Care- 
‘fully and look for answers to the questions, 
Look back at each Paragraph or subtopic 
and see if you can remember what was in it, 
If you have forgotten, reread. Test your 
memory the next day by trying again to 
recall the important details. Re-check all 
written answers or problems to be sure that 
they are correct. Re-copy any work that is 
not neat. 

Learn to Eliminate Daydreaming : Keep 
your mind active ag You study. If your 
thoughts wander, bring them back by asking 
yourself questions on the lesson or by 


trying to imagine the questions that will be 
asked or the topics that wi 
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The Deprived and 
Neglected Child 


T. DUTTA 


A child at home is deprived if he is 
neglected by his parents and teased by his 
siblings Such children are deprived of 
love and affection from parents and siblings. 
This gives an idea about deprivation -in 


natrow sense- 


Concept of Deprivation 


The: term deprivation h 
used inter changeably. with ot 
as disadvantaged or under pri 
ditions It has also been ed 


environmental factors associ 


Social groupings and impaired performance 
e or conditions 


or deficiencies in experienc 

oflearning. For instance, Hunt identified 
deprivation with “failure to provide oppor- 
tunity to have experience” and Adam 
equated it with “living conditions". The 
term 'cultural deprivation" perhaps needs a 
careful analysis from an Indian perspective. 
In affluent countries, cultural deprivation is 
noticed primarily in low socio-economic 
groups, But in India class or castes plays à 
very dominant role in producing deprived 


as often been 
her terms such 
vileged con- 
uated with 
ated with 


conditions of living. The so called inferi 

castes, namely the Sudras (Mahatma Ga má 
renamed them ss ‘Harijans’ cmeaning Hike 
people of god)" were traditionally in 1 
iio asta position in the det 
dosis structure. The lower grade 
occupations where the exercise of ‘brawn’ i 
more dominant than the brain, were mea i 
generally for these low-caste people. PE 
occüpatiots were ill-paid and also of ae 
dignity in the context of the paler 
values and orientations of the Indian soci 

eono structure. Thus, the ibi SNo 
disadvantaged groups are also depriv 4 
psychologically and culturally The 5s 
deprived of love. sympathy and periti 
from the society in. general and from e 
upper caste, in particular. Such a feelin 

of being out-caste also breeds a sens d 
insecurity, inferiority complex and RAN hd 
on the part of disadvantaged sectio: d 
Indian population. , je 


Who is Deprived ? 
The children coming from a poor home. 


whose parents have to struggle day and 
night for a square meal a day, are deprived 
because these parents hardly have any spare 
time to spend with their children and think 
about the education and future betterment of 
these unfortunate children. These children 
are deprived of nutritious food essential for 
proper physical and mental development 
which results in their impaired physical and 
mental abilities. These deprived children 
develop a sense of insecurity, a feeling of 
inferiority and lack self confidence. This 
leads to poor self-concept, low level of as- 
Piration and academic failure. These children 
under-estimafe themselves and fail to interact 
normally with their peers and thus have 
poor personal social adjustment. Gradually 
they try to keep themselves away and avoid 
to interact with others and remain isolated. 
The isolation from the group and feeling: of 
unworthiness and inferiority are the major 
causes of their withdrawn tendency towards 
the group and the society. These children 
begin to withdraw from others first ‘and 
gradually start withdrawing from themselves 
and become timid. Though the incidence 
of timidity or withdrawn tendency is more 
among the Harijan because of their adverse 
living conditions and negative attitude of 
the society, yet many timid children are 
found in the middle class homes too. These 
children become timid simply because their 
parents are ignorant, adopt faulty child 
rearing practices and are careless. 


Many of the middle class couples go for 
work, leaving their children either with their 
in-laws or with their servants. The servants 
and illiterate in-laws are not able to answer 
and satisfy hundreds of questions asked by 
the curious young children. Therefore 
these dissatisfied children try to satisfy their 
curiosity, ask innumerable questions to their 
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parents when they come back home fully 
exhausted. The parents either illtreat or 
shut their mouth by scolding, being irritated 
by the chain of questions. Moreover 
parents hardly take care to provide demo- 
cratic atmosphere at home. They either 
become very strict or very liberal, over 
Protected or reject them completely. The 
children brought up in strict home atmos- 
phere become dependent, lack self-confidence 
and cannot compete with others because 
of their feeling of unworthiness. They 
cannot interact with their age mates and 
gradually withdraw themselves from their 
peer group and become timid. 


Some Remedial Measures 


The parents and teachers can easily turn 
a timid, backward and isolated child into 
an inspiring, interactive and successful 
child being little careful and skillful in their 
dealings with such a child’: 1 
l. The parents and teachers should pro- 
vide enough love and affections and also 
spend enough'time with them to establish 
rapport and gain his confidence. 
2. They should try to provide enough 
freedom so that such a child can take up 
various activities and take decisions: in- 
dependently. Such an independent act 
should be given proper recognition and 
reinforcement. 
3. They should try to provide success 
experience by making the:complex task into 
a simple one by task analysis or breaking 
the complex task into various Steps. Success 
experience will create Motivation, selfe 
confidence and enrich the Self-image or 
self-concept of a timid Child which in due 
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4. The parents and teachers should not 
have too high or too low expectations from 
such a child. They should help him to have 
arealistic level of aspirations (aspirations 
according to his abilities) to avoid failure 
and frustration and develop positive self- 
concept which is very essential for deve- 
‘loping self-confidence facilitating personal- 
social adjustment of a timid child. Good 
personal social adjustment helps to avoid 
withdrawn tendency or timidity on the 
part of the child. 

5. The teachers can also use the behaviour 
modification technique to modify the timid 
behaviour of sucha child. He can utilize 
various strategies of behaviour modification. 
Token economy, behaviour contact or 
pre-mack principles, modelling strategies 
can be effectively utilized for weakening 
timid behaviour of a child. 

(a) While using token economy the 
teacher should give a star whenever 
the child interacts with his peers 
and. some reinforcers can be ex- 
changed for those stars. Gradually 
the child will start interacting and 
become friendly with others and his 


timidity or withdrawn tendency will 
become less and less. 

(b) The teacher should allow the child 
to play or watch T.V. or any other 
activity which is interesting for the 
child. If the child works in a group, ` 
talks with his peers, plays with his 
friends, such activities will reduce 
the timidity. 

(c) Modelling is also quite effective in 
reducing timidity. The teacher 
should reinforce the child who likes 
to work in a group, to interact with 
others, to play in group rather than 
playing. individually. The rein- 
forcement to such a child instigate 
the timid child to select him as his 
model and imitate his behaviour. 
By imitating his social behaviour 
he reduces his timidity. 

Thus any problem behaviour can be 
changed and desirable behaviours can be 
developed with the sincere efforts on the 
part of the teachers and parents. 


Lecturer in Education 
Regional College of Education, Bhubaneswar. 


Educational. Puzzle 


We are two lamps of the sky 
One for the day and the other for the night 
The whole world will be in the dark 
If we stop giving light. 
Contributed by V.N Sharma, Advocate, 
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Diagnosing Mentally 
Retarded Children 


JANAK 


The AAMD Committee (1959) defined 
mental retardation as sub average general 
intellectual functioning which originates 
during the developmental period and is 
associated with impairment in one or more 
of the following : 


(1) Maturation 

(2) Learning and 

(3) Social adjustment. 

When we talk about. the education of 
the disabled, the factors which should be 
considered most are lack of systematic 
methods for detecting the disability at a 
sufficiently early age, failure to adopt the 
teaching methods to the peculiar needs of 
each child, ill-timed promotion, ill-timed 
change of method or curriculum following 
removal from one class, one school or one 
department to another and irregular atten- 
dance. Defects of intelligence memory, 
attention, poor sight, poor hearing, pro- 
longed ill-heaith, tonsils and adenoids, all 
the petty ailments so prevalent among 
children must be identified and assessed 
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first before we talk about the 
sort of the disabled. 

It is a well established PSychological fact 
that no two individuals are alike. Each 
child therefore, needs to be assessed indi- ` 
yidually. The assessment includes evaluation 
of vision, speech and hearing, Janguage 
development, motor development, mental, 
ability and social functioning. 

The identification and assessment of 
mentally retarded children is a complex and 
multi—dimensional task. 

These are two major approches to 
identify mentally retarded children, viz 
medical and psycho-educational, The medic 
cal man is concerned about the causes of 
mental retardation suchas infection, injuri 
malnutrition and metabolic disorder fu 
educationist is interested in l 1 


welfare of any 


es assessment 


of intelligence, personality, Social maturity 


and achievement, 
Intelligence : 


The third Tevision of the | 


Stand-Ford-Binet Intelligence Scale (1960) 
for ages two years and more is a suitable 
intelligence test to detect mental retardation. 
Its Indian adaptation done by Kulshreshtra 
in 1971 at Allahabad is widely used in 
India. 

The Wechsler Inttelligencc Scale for 
Children (WISC) is a good test to use with 
borderline and mildly retarded children and 
older children (Wechsler, 1949). The 
Wechsler pre-school and primary scale of 
intelligence is used with younger or more 
severly retarded children (Wechsler, 1976). 
Its Indian adaptation is also available, done 
by Malin (1969). It gives verbal as well as 
performance scores. 

‘Coloured Progressive Matrices’ is a 
primary tool for examing the cognitive- 
deficient and language handicapped children. 
Its Indian norms are also available. 

‘Draw a man-Test’ is also used to assess 
the intellectual level of the children. It is 
originally designed by Good Enough in 1926. 
Pathak standardized this test in 1966. It is 
the most widely used test with mentally 
retarded children. 

There are some tests which provide 
quick estimation of intellectual level like 
‘Peabody picture vocabulary scale’, ‘the 
full range picture vocabulary test’ and the 
‘quick test. But these should be supple- 
mented by as many other tests as possible. 


Personality: Itis necessary to know and 
measure the personality of mentally retarded. 
Shukla and Koch (1974) found that the 
mentally retarded have severe adjustment 
problems in the health, home, emotional and 
social areas, The following inventories/ 
tests are there to measure the personality of 
mentally retarded persons. 

‘The Bells adjustment inventory’ mea- 
sures home, health, social and emotional 
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adjustment. It is standardized and adapted 
in Indian situation. 

‘Eysenck personality inventory’ measures 
neuroticism-stability (IN) and introversion- 
extraversion (E) factors. Its Indian'adap- 
tation is also available done by Kundu 
(1972). 

‘Rorschach Ink blot test’ is very effective 
technique in revealing the richness or 
poverty of person's psychic experiences, in 
making known his present mood and in 
showing the extent of his intuitive ability 
as well as in disclosing his special talents, 
aptitudes and weaknesses. It identifies 
borderline cases and differentiates among 
psychoses neuroges and organic brain dis- 
orders. It also differentiates  realiably 
between normal groups with varying 
personality traits and subjects with mental 
disabilities. It is a culture free test. 

‘Rosenzweig picture frustration study’ 
is adapted by Pareek. It intends to reveal 
the characteristic patterns of response to 
common stress-producing situations re- 
garded as normal and abnormal adjustment. 
Indian popular responses to each picture 
has been provided in the manual for the 
purpose of comparison. 

Projective drawings has a ' quick 
administrative procedure. The interpreta- 
tion, of course, is complex. Because the 
administration of the test is so easy and less 
time consuming, it could be a useful tool 
for research on mentally retarded children. 
Social Maturity: Social maturity and 
adaptive behaviour is one of the very 
important factors in the diagnosis and 
evaluation of mentally retarded children. 
This may be assessed through ‘Vineland 
social maturity scale.” Malia has made an 
adaptation, of the scale upto 15 years of 
age. Itis highly reliable scale for measuring 
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the social capacities of mentally retarded 
children in India. 

‘The AAMD Adaptive Behaviour Scale’ 

(Nihira, Foster, Shellhaas and Le land, 
1974) and Gesell developmental schedule’ 
also measure social maturity upto early 
school ege (Enros, 1965). 
Achievement: There are a number of 
standardized achievement test. batteries 
appropriate to the. child's. level to supple- 
ment informal test results and the teacher's 
Observation. The ‘Illinois test of psycho- 
linguistic ability’ (ITPA) has proved to be 
a good measure of the retarded children. 
*The developmental test of visual percep- 
tion’ is also very popular. Wepman's 
'auditory discrimination test', Mechan's 
*verbal Janguage development scale, and the 
Parsons ‘language sample’ are other good 
tests being used in school situation. 

The child's score on different psycho- 
logical and achievement. tests helps in the 
grouping of the children. They are classified 
according to the categories for administrative 
purposes such as educable, trainable or 
severely profoundly retarded. 

In order to supplement the results of 
psychological formal tests, different types of 
informal assessment procedure should also 


be included like teacher made tests, criterion 
referenced tests, various observational 
techniques, check lists and rating scales. 
The teacher can use these tests for conti- 
nuous assessment to further assess the 
progress of the child and the results can 
directly be applied to teaching. Such tests 
can be constructed by the teacher from 
various curriculum materials such as work 
books, skill sheets and. other materials 
easily available to the teachers. In these 
tests the child is assessed in terms of the 
actual operations that the child can or 
cannot perform rather than in terms of how 
he stands relative to same norms or relative 
standard. In other words, the individual's 
performance is assessed in terms. of specific 
criterion that has been set for the student. 
These tests are inexpensive, easier to Score 
and cover the broader aspect of the. child's 
bebaviour. 

These psychological and educational 
tests. should be used together to get the 
complete picture of the child, Knowing 
the assets and deficits of the child, -the 
educational programmes can be planned 


accordingly. 
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Educational Puzzle 


They Became our Presidents 
Although simple teachers were they 
To keep their memory green 
We celebrate the “Teachers Day". 
Contributed by V.N. Sharma, Advocate, 
SIRONI (Vidisha) M.P. 
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Teacher. of Handicapped 
Children 


R.K. SARASWAT 


Handicapped children, if given proper 
treatment and right opportunities of rehabi- 

litation, can lead free and independent life 
and become an economic asset to the 
country instead of being a burden: Teachers 
feel inadequate to the task of meeting the 
special needs of handicapped’ children. For 
handicapped children teachers are supposed 
to be creative. They need“ to make 
adaptations in the- physical: arrangement 
and®to adjust 'their- teaching in numerous 
ways. 

Mohsini and' Gandhi 
“The physically Handicapped and 
Government" wrote : 

“Human History "is full of evidence to 
prove that given proper opportunity, a 
physically handicapped person ‘can shape 
his own destiny" and ‘can. make significant 
contribution to human civilization’ They 
mentioned that Lord Byron with a con- 
genital club foot, swam across the Helles- 
pont ‘and became one'of the greatest poets. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 3 victim 
of poliomyelities steered and destined his 


in their book 
the 


people during the most ‘crucial: period of 
the world | war: Steinmetz, the hunch- 
back made it possible use of electricity. 
Miss:-Helen Keller who with her multiple 
handicaps» had.: been instrumental in 
initiating effective measures for the welfare 
of the handicapped throughout the world. 
In our Own country also many examples of 
this kind may be cited. We have a number 
of physically: handicapped persons, who 
have distinguished themselves in one field 
of service ‘or other." The late K.C. Dey 
turned into a great singer, Mr. Chandra 
Shekhar into a remarkable». bowler- and 
Mr: Lal Advani into an able social welfare 
administrator. 

It was only with. the - growth. of 
democratic ideals and institutions that wel- 
fare measures for the physically handicapped 
were started to be considered as human and 
fundamental rights. The preventive service» - 
and the programme for the treatment and 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped: 
is now seen as a part of thetotal programme 
of the democratic and welfare state for 


- providing equal opportunities to all its 
citizens. 

Equal opportunities for the handicapped 
mean that as individuals with human rights 
they should be assured the facilities to attain 
equality with other people. It is necessary 
that they may be provided with special 
facilities for protection, assistance and 
rehabilitation. The concept has been deve- 
loped on the belief that if given the right 
opportunities, they are capable of deve- 
loping their residual capacities, powers and 
talents and of becoming economically and 
socially independent. 

Fallen and McGovern (1978) defined 
Handicap as a physical, mental, sensory, 
linguistic or emotional deficiency that 
prevents normal achievement. Some tea- 
chers may recall a child who might be called 
‘handicapped’ and yet is not eligible for 
special services, Safford (1978) is of view 
that whether or not a child is judged to be 
handicapped may depend on the screening 
test or the attitude of the teachers and 
parents. 

Fallen and McGovern (1978) sugges:ed 
that all handicapping conditions have arange 
of severity. If a child's handicap is judged 
so severe that coping with a regular class- 
room environment is clearly not feasible, 
the child will not be placed in a regular 
classroom. 

Teachers need to be alert for signs which 
indicate that a child should be referred for 
professional diagnosis. It is not easy to 
determine whether in appropriate behaviour 
or apparent inability to learn is due to a 
Specific handicap or to some other factors. 
Minute observation at different stages is 
needed to make that determination. Informal 
assessment which measures the child's 
behaviour against that which is typical 
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of others in the same age range also needs 
to be made. The following guidelines 
may be used : 


1. Is the problem chronic, i.e. has it 
persisted over an extended period 
of time? When the behaviour of a 
child is observed to be quite diffe- 
rent from that of peers for an 
extended period of time, the teacher 
needs to analyze what those- diffe- 
tences are? Rowen (1973) and 
Cartwright and Cartwright (1974) 
suggested that keeping anecdotal 
record may be useful for it. 

2. What are the factors Which may 
account fora child's inappropriate ' 
. behaviour or failure to learn? Has 
the family undergone a recent 
change or trauma such as divorce, 
a new baby born, loss of job or 
death? Such crises may disrupt 
learning for some period of time. 
Isthis the child's first experience 
ina group setting? A child may 
not have had sufficient experience to 
know what behaviour is acceptable 
in a group. 

3. How large are 
between the behav; 
behaviour expected ? Hare and Hare 
(1977). suggested that when the 
problem is Severe, specific inter- 
vention or different teaching ap- 
proaches may be needed. 

4. Is the problem generalised to several 
areas of development ? Lacking 
a specific skill such as being able 
to hop on one foot while 
abilities 
areas, 
simply 


i 
the, differences 
iour seen and 


Possessing 
in other developmental 
similar to those of peers, 
indicate a lower level | of 
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maturity in motor skills; However 
since there is a direct corelation 
between a specific handicap and 
lags in other areas of development, 
other possibilities need to be ruled 
out. For example, children with 
hearing problems will have diffi- 
culties with both receptive and 
expressive language; physically im- 
paired children may have trouble 
with both large and’ small motor 
abilities and problems with speaking 
while a visually impaired child may 
have diffculties with coordination. 

If a child has been observed over a 
prolonged period of time that he behaved 
in a manner which is radically different 
from that of other children and if usually 
successful efforts to change that behaviour 
are proved unsuccessful, the child should 
be referred to professional diagnosis. When 
doing so, clear objectives,- detailed descrip- 
tions of the observed behaviour as well as 
possible causative factors will be helpful 
in making the diagnosis. 

Teachers feel inadequate to the task of 
meeting the special needs of handicapped 
children. Many teachers feel that they do 
not have the intellectual, emotional and 
physical resources to work with handicapped 
children. Many teachers have had no 
experience with handicapped in some 
way since typically handicapped people 
have been separated from the mainstream 
into programmes especially designed for them. 
For teachers with little or no previous 
experience with handicapped. persons, 
having handicapped children in their 
classrooms may provide them with the 
opportunity to learn to value such children 
for their unique strengths as well as to 
understand better about their disabilities. 
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Teachers may find that as they become 
acquainted with handicapped children, 
former beliefs about the handicaps are 
changed. For example as mentioned by 
Schickedanz, et. al. (1983), teachers may 
find that : 

1. Blind children do not use alternative 

sensory channels for information 
automatically; they must learn to 
use hearing, small and tactile senses 
as well as movement to replace 
sight. The teachers must help them 
to develop these skills. 
Children with loss of hearing, even 
with serious or profound loss are 
not necessarily quite. They may 
be constantly babbling, chattering 
or using jargon or other form of 
unintelligible speech. 

3. Children with Down's syndrome 
typically appear to be cheerful and 
loving but they are not always so. 
They may surprise others with their 
anger and stubborn resistance. 

4. Children with severe and multiple ` 
physical handicaps such as cerebral 
palsy may have normal or superior 
cognitive ability marked by their 
inability to express themselves 
readily. 

For handicapped children, teachers are 
supposed to be creative and use different 
techniques for familiar activities. When 
teachers observe that handicapped children 
use unique ways to learn about their en- 
vironment, they may become more aware 
and possibly more tolerant of the variety 
of ways in which all children learn. 

Teachers will also need to make adap- 
tations in the arrangement of furniture and 
to adjust their teaching in numerous ways. 
They will also need to learn to call on 
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volunteers, aids and the other children in 
the class to. assist. Peers of handicapped 
_ children:can also help and assist :the handi- 
_ capped children, this assistance develop) in 
non-handicapped children an understanding 
and sense of caring for children. who are 
different. from. them. . It is very pleasant 
to see one child help. another. .Under the 
, 8uidance from. the teacher the non-handi- 
-capped child learns how to help. and when 
helping is appropriate. 
Schickedanz et. al.. have recommended 
the following important factors. for the 
.teachers who deal with the handicapped 
children in classroom : _ 

1, A knowledgeable teacher in child 
development.accepts. children on 
many levels of development. Such 
a teacher knows for example that 
four years olds tend to beaggressive 
‘and can assure a parents of a 
developmentally, delayed , child that 
such behaviour is seen in-many non- 


handicapped four-years-old children 
also. 

2.» Consistency, a dependable schedule 
and firm limits. 

3... A.curriculum) with. .a. multi-sensory 
approach. 

4... & curriculum)-rich. in. a-variety of 
hands on experiences. 

5:5. curriculum which enhances growth 
in all areas, of development. 

6. . An abundance of opportunities for 

- play, .makinog ,, choices: and 
working.at one's own.pace. 

7. „A natural, appropriate. settiog in 
which, learning. may ... be. directly 
applied with: no ‘need. for delayed 
generalization from a, highly .struc- 
tured and isolated. lesson. 

Teachers will find, however;. that «they 

have much to learn and: will need..to» make 
adaptations in their teaching. techniques. 


for 
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All my dealings are fair 


My. policy: isthe best 
Keep: me always in practice 


That is- my, only behest. 
Contributed by V.N. Sharma, Advocate, 


| SIRONJ (Vidisha) M,P. 


(Kisouog : JoMsty) 
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THE PRIMARY. ‘TEACHER 


Prevention of Disruptive 
Behaviours 


SUSHAMA SHARMA 


Teachers and pupils are brought together in 
classroom for one purpose—instruction of 
the rising generation. Every thing that tea- 
chers do in the classroom is with that aim in 
mind; they are there to learn; some come to 
school ready and eager to learn; others are 
there as unwilling conscripts. Teachers are 
to meet their professional responsibility as 
they must control unwilling pupils and help 
them to master the curriculum. 

Good class-control is a road to an 
effective teaching in that it allows the 
teacher to seek educational objectives to 
help pupils to master the curriculum. 1n 
many schools the good teacher is recognised 
as one who maintains good discipline. It 
has been found that disciplinary methods 
are related to learning. In fact, successful 
discipline can not be separated from what 
the disciplinarian does as a teacher. 

Unwilling pupils disrupt classroom 
activities and create problems for the 
teacher. The behaviour of such pupils are 
known as disruptive behaviour. It is a 


serious problem for class teacher. In 
fact there is no single description of disrup- 
tive behaviour since unwilling youngsters 
can misbehave in a variety of ways. These 
behaviours are important to study not 
because they disrupt the ongoing educational 
activities of the classroom but because they 
demand a lot of time and attention. 


Theoretical Concept 


The concept of disruptive behaviour and 
disruptive children are rarely discussed as 
such. This is in part due to the highly 
subjective nature of the behaviour which the 
term signifies. As Saunders said : 

Disruptive Qualities lie not so much in a 
particular form of behaviour as in the timing of 
the act in relation to other events going on 
simultaneously and in the perception of the act 
by others. 

Disruptive behaviour defined as which 
interferes with the learning and opportunities 
of other pupils and imposes undue stress 
onteacher. Parry defines a disruptive pupil 
as one 'who knowingly or unknowingly, 
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effectively and frequently disrupts his own 
education and the education of others. This 
disruptive behaviour is, to a greater extent 
context bound. It has been found that a 
pupil who is determined to irritate a teacher 
at all costs is a compliant student in another. 
This shows how much pupils behaviour is 


influenced by the actions of a teacher. 
Tanner said : 


All teachers experience behaviour problems. How 
they handle them makes the difference. Some 
teachers handle these problems so well that they 
do not appear to have preblems. 


Responsible Factors 


Frustration is the main factor which 
forces a pupil to be disruptive. In classroom 
Setting, there are atleast three agents of 
frustration : the teacher, the classmates and 
the activities. Any or all of these could 
push a:student towards deviancy. 

Teacher usually gives mass punishment 
which increases the number of deviants. 
Thus teacher is often thrust into the role of 
chief frustrator. Peer approval is a strong 
and basic need of a pupil. If a student is 
an isolate or reject in his own classroom, 
he might be expected to react with aggre- 
ssions to this intolerable situation. Children 
who are socially unacceptable to their class 
mates tend to act in a disruptive manner 
seeking attention in the classroom. 

Classroom activities are the major factor 
that leads a pupil to indulge himself in dis- 
ruptive activities. As academic achievement 
is a major goal of schooling, similarly 


inability to learn is a major source to 
frustration. 
All. these factors responsible. for 


frustration are ineffective if teacher handles 
these problems effectively. Thatis why it 
hasbeen found that some teachers seem to 
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experience little or any of disruptive 
behaviour in the classroom while . their 
colleagues who work with the same children 
Seem to meet defeat at every turn. 


How to Deal with 


There are a number of different methods 
of dealing with disruptive behaviour, Some 
teachers believe that the most effective 
method to deal with it, is to ignore it. This 
view is based on the fact that the lack of 
positive attention is a sufficient punishment. 
Critical to the success of this approach is 
the need for the teacher to reward good 
behaviour. Corporal punishment is found 
to be ineffective, 

Most of the educationists suggested that 
early identification of disruptive pupil is 
very essential. It has been found more 
functional. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the quicker the indentification of a problem 


the more rapid will be the ‘intervention 
and higher the success rate. 


How to Preyent 


Prevention is! better than cure, Good 
personal relationship is one step’ towards 
prevention of disruptive behaviour. 

To prevent disruptive behaviours teachers 
are provided with a set of instructions : 

1. Keep student occupied: Teacher 
Should keep his students occupied 
in order to prevent themi from 
indulging in deviant acts. For this 
teacher should not even plan:but 
overplan as overplanning is ‘said’ to 
be much safer than underplanning. 
Filling the time is’ very important. 
Doyle suggests that good teachers 
perceive classroom as units of time 


to be. filled with educationally 
justifiable activities; l 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


Keep appropriate pace: It has been 
found that misbehavioural problems 
began toarise when lesson could not 
move fast. Kounin also opines: 
**Misbehaviour incidents were signi- 
ficantly fewer during lessons that 
move fast enough to be interesting". 


Smooth Transitions : Recent research 
corroborates *Kounin assertion that 


chers can maintain smooth transition 
by breaking the momentum of one 
activity before starting the other. 


Keep students alert: Teacher can 
minimize disruptive behaviours by 
keeping their students alert. Tech- 
niques which ‘perform this class 
alerting function include suspense, 
random recitation, evaluation and 
mass unison responses. 


misbehaviours ` multiply. ` during 
poorly structured transitions. — Tea- 


Research Fellow, DTESE & ES, NCERT 
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If you want to learn a language 
Learn me first and very well 
If you ‘ignore’ this bare fact 
You will learn no language, 1 tell 


Contributed by V.N. Sharma, Advocate, 
SIRONI, (Vidisha) “M.P. 


(wurg : JaMsUy) 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Universal Primary 
Education 


As Innovation 


Smt. (Dr.) I. Grover of H.A.U., Hissar 
(Haryana) has conducted a study of wastage 
with regard to “Universal Primary Edu- 
cation As Innovation” in an Indian village. 
The study reveals that the phenomena of 
non-enrolment, dropout and repetition 
Tepresent a significant wastage of human 
potential as well as educational and financial 
resources. They also mean delay in the 
achievement of universal primary education. 
The present author researcher examines this 
issue in terms of the theoretical literature on 
innovation diffusion and acceptance in 
order to understand better the adoption 
behaviour of rural people ín education. 
Consequently, non-enrolment indicates 
rejection. before trial : dropout is a form of 
rejection after trial; repeaters are the 
adopters of the innovation although there 
is & wastage of resources in their case. 
Moreover, universal primary education is 
not mere quantitative expansion : it involves 
a qualitative change from the elitist edu- 
cation of the few to mass education of the 
many. The adoption outcome of this 
innovation is determined by the response of 
the family. 

Accordingly, at the micro level of the 
family, the present ethnographic study in 
one village in rural India investigated the 
problem of educational wastage in relation 
to the rural environment, family and the 
Schooling factors. It was found that the 
traditional rural -environment is not 
conducive for the fast spread of primary 
education. The causes of non-enrolment, 
dropoutand repetition differ considerably 


from family to family, child to child and 
grade to grade. Amongst the family factors, 
caste is the most important socio-economic 
factor influencing education decisions; the 
economic factors are Jess critical since 
primary education is tuition free, the school 
is situated within the village premises and 
financial incentives are offered to the poor 
Scheduled caste pupils while the indirect 
costs in terms of the earning foregone do 
not appear to be a very significant factor. 
But caste and economic factors are closely 
related since caste determines hereditary 
occupations and consequent economic 
circumstances. Furthermore, peer group 
membership influences non-enrolment and 
dropout although apparently in only a 
minority of cases. The school factors play 
a significant role since the poor provisions 
fail to attract the non-enrolled children and 
lead' to high dropout and repetition rates. 
The community leaders are unaware of the 
magnitude of educational Wastage in the 
community. 


The research work concludes that a 
combination of improved Schooling provi- 
sions, diffusion Strategies and extension 
methods will prove useful in reducing the 
various forms of educational wastage. The 
schooling provisions will improve both the 
attraction and the holding power of the 
school while the diffusion Strategies will 
create greater awareness of the usefulness 
of primary education and the extension 


methods emphasize Persuasive means to be 
used in the adoption process. 
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